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LEIBNITZ ON THE NATURE OP THE SOUL. 

Translated flrom the original Latin by T^M. Davidsok. 

[The following article is the translation of a letter from Leibnitz to Wagner, "On the 
Active Force of the Body, the Soul, and the Souls of Brutes." — Editor.] 



I. It is with pleasure that I reply to 
your inquiries concerning the nature of the 
soul, inasmuch as I observe, from the doubt 
which you express, that my meaning has 
not been rendered su£5ciently clear to you, 
and that this has arisen from some pre- 
judgment or other which you have drawn 
from my sketch inserted in the Acta Eru- 
ditorum, wherein I engaged in a polemic 
against CI. Sturm, on the active force of 
the body. You say that I have there claim- 
ed active force for matter, and that, by 
attributing resistance to matter, I have at- 
tributed to it reaction, and consequently 
action. You add, therefore, that since there 
is everywhere in nature an active principle, 
this alone seems sufficient to account for 
the actions of the brutes, without calling 
in the aid of a sort of undecayable soul. 

II. I reply; in the first place, that the 
active principle is not attributed by me to 
naked or primary matter, which is purely 
passive, and consists merely of stubborn- 
ness* and extension ; but to body, to clothed 
or secondary matter, which contains, in 
addition, a primiave entelecheia or active 
principle. I reply, in the second place, 
that the resistance of naked matter is not 
an action, but only mere passiveness, inas- 
much as it has stubbornness or impenetra- 
bility, whereby it resists anything that 
attempts to penetrate it, but fexerts no re- 
percussion, unless with addition of elastic 
force, which must be derived from motion, 
and consequently supposes the further addi- 
tion of the active force of matter. I reply, 
in the third place, that this active principle, 
this primary entelecheia, is, in reality,- the 
vital force, endowed also with the faculty 
of perception, and undecayable, for reasons 
formerly stated by me. And this it is that 
in brutes I hold to be their soul. While, 
therefore, I admit the superaddition every- 
where of active principles in matter, I 
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posit, as likewise everywhere disseminated 
through it, vital or percipient principles, 
consequently monads and, so to speak, met- 
aphysical atoms, destitute of parts, and 
incapable of being produced or destroyed 
naturally. 

III. You next ask my definition of soul. 
1 reply, that soul may be understood in a 
broad or in a narrow sense. In the broad 
sense, it will be the same as life, or the 
vital principle, that is, the principle of in- 
ternal action existing in a simple thing or 
monad, to , which external action corre- 
ponds. And this correspondence of inter- 
nal and external, or the representation of 
the external in the internal, of the com- 
pound in the simple, of multiplicity in 
unity, is, in reality, perception. But in 
this sense, soul may be attributed not only 
to animals, but to all other percipient things 
likewise. In its narrow acceptation, soul is 
taken to mean a nobler sort of life, or sen- 
tient life, wherein there is not merely the 
faculty of perceiving, but also that of feel- 
ing, inasmuch, namely, as attention and 
memory are added to perception. More- 
over, in a similar manner, mind is a nobler 
species of soul — that is, mind is rational 
soul, wherein reason, or the power of gen- 
eralization from universality, is added to 
feeling. As, therefore, mind is rational 
soul, 80 soul is sentient life, and life is 
perceptive principle. Now, 1 have shown, 
both by examples and by arguments, that 
every perception is not feeling, but that 
there is perception of things that cannot be 
felt. For example, I should not be able to 
perceive green, unless I perceived blue and 
yellow, from which it results. At the same 
time, I do not feel blue and yellow, unless, 
perhaps, by the use of a microscope. 

IV. You will remember, moreover, that 
according to my view, not only are all lives, 
all souls, all minds, all primitive entele- 
cheia*, enduring, but also that every prim- 
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iti\c entelecheia, or every vital principle, is 
■terpetually furnished with a sort of nature- 
machine, which to us comes in the form of 
an organic b ^ay, and which, notwithstand- 
ing that it preserves its general appearance, 
is perpetually getting repaired, like the ship 
of Theseus. Nor can we be so much as 
Certain that even the smallest particle re- 
ceived by us at our birth still remains in 
our body, even although it is the same ma- 
chine that is by degrees completely trans- 
formed, increased, diminished, involved, or 
evolved. Hence, not only is the mind en- 
during, but there also always survives some 
animaf, although any particular animal 
*ahnot be said to be enduring, inasmuch 
as the animal species is not permanent; as 
for example, the caterpillar and the but- 
terfly are not the same animal, although 
there is the same soul in both. Every 
nature-machine, therefore, has this prop- 
erty, that it is never entirely destructible, 
since, however thick may be the integument 
that is dissolved, there is always a tiny 
machine that is not destroyed, like the 
garb of Harlequin in the pantomimes, who, 
after the removal of a large number of 
coats, used always to have still a fresh one 
underneath. And this circumstance need 
not cause us so much astonishment, when 
we reflect that nature everywhere is organ- 
ic, and ordered by a most wise Author for 
certain ends, and that nothing in nature 
ought to be looked upon as unwrought, 
though it may sometimes appear nothing 
but a rude mass to our senses. We thus, 
therefore, remove all the difficulties which 
arise from the nature of a soul separated 
entirely from all matter ; so that, in fact, a 
soul or an animal before birth, or after 
death, differs from a soul or an animal liv- 
ing the present life only in material condi- 
tion and degree of perfection, but not by 
entire generic essence. In like manner, 
my notion of Genii is that they are minds 
endowed with bodies remarkably penetra- 
tive and adapted for action — bodies which 
they can, perhaps, change at will, and 
hence they do not deserve even to be called 
animals. Thus all things in nature are 
analagous, and subtle elements may be 
readily understood by the study of coarse 
ones, inasmuch as both exist in the same 



manner. God alone is substance really 
separate from matter, since He is pure act, 
without any addition of passive power, 
which, wherever it is, constitutes matter. 
And, indeed, all created substances have 
impenetrability, the natural consequence of 
which is that one is outside of iinother, and 
thus penetration is excluded. 

V. Now, although my principles are very 
general, and find their verification no less 
in man than in the brutes, yet man rises in 
an extraordinary degree above the brutes, 
and approaches the Genii, because, from 
having the use of reason, he is capable of 
communion with God, and hence is a sub- 
ject for reward or punishment in the divine 
government. He therefore preserves not 
only his life and his soul, like the brute, 
but also self-consciousness and the remem- 
brance of a previous state, and, in a word, 
personality. And he is immortal, not only 
physically, but also morally; whence, in 
the strict sense, immortality is attributed 
to the human soul alone. For if a man did 
not know that in the other life penalties or 
rewards awaited him for (his conduct in) 
this, there would really be no punishment 
and no reward ; and as far as morals were 
concerned, it would be precisely the same 
thing as if I were extinguished, and an- 
other being, happier or unhappier, suc- 
ceeded me. Therefore I hold that the souls 
which doubtless are latent in seminal ani- 
maloulae from the beginning,are not ratioaal 
until, by conception, they are destined for 
human life ; but when they are once made 
rational, and rendered capable of conscious- 
ness and communion with God, I aver that 
they can never lay aside the person of a 
citizen in the Commonwealth of God; and 
since it is governed with the utmost justice 
and beauty, it is consistent that even by 
the laws of nature, on account of the par- 
allelism between the Kingdom of Grace 
and that of nature, souls be rendered fitter 
for rewards and punishments by the force 
of their own actions. And in this sense, 
it may be said that virtue brings its own 
reward, and vice its own punishment, since, 
by a sort of natural consequence, before 
the last state of the soul, according as it 
departs atoned for or unatoned for, there 
arises a certain natural divergence, pre- 
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ordained in nature by God, with divine 
promiijes and threats, and consistent with 
grace and justice ; and this takes place by 
the additional intervention of Genii, good 
or bad, according to which we have associ- 
ated with, whose operations are perfectly 
natural, ajthough their nature is sublimer 
than ours. We see, for example, that a 
man on awaking from a profound sleep, or 
even on recovering from apoplexy, usually 
recovers the recollection of his former 
state. The same thing must be said of 
death, which may render our perceptions 
disturbed and confused, but cannot alto- 
gether blot them out of memory, on the 
recovery of the use of which rewards and 
punishments take place. 

VI. There is, therefore, no reason to fear 
that dangerous consequences will arise from 
this doctrine ; but, on the contrary, a true 
natural theology, not only not at variance 
with revealed truth, hut even wonderfully 
in its favor, will be deduced by the most 
beautiful arguments from my principles. 
Those, however, who deny all perception 



and organism to the brutes, and to other 
parts of nature, do not sufficiently recog- 
nize the Divine Majesty, but introduce 
something that is unworthy of God, some- 
thing unaouth, that is, a void of perfections 
and forms, which you may call metaphysi- 
cal, but which is no less deserving of re- 
jection than a material or T)hysical void. 
Those, on the other hand, who grant real 
souls and perception to the brutes, and yet 
admit.that their souls may perish naturally, 
thereby deprive us of the demonstration 
that proves that our souls cannot perish 
naturally, and fall into the dogma of the 
Socinians, who think that the soul cannot 
be preserved except by a miracle or by 
grace, but maintain that by nature it ought 
to perish, which is depriving natural theol- 
ogy of its most important part. Besides, 
the contrary can be completely demonstra- 
ted, inasmuch as a substance that has no 
parts cannot be naturally destroyed. 
With respect and good wishes. 
Wolfenbuttel, 4th June, 1710. 
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The Science or Knowledge; by J. G. 
Fichte. Translated from the German by A. 
£. Ivroeger. I'hiladelphia : J. B. lippincott 
& Co., 1868. 

This book, which has been announced 
for some time past in this Journal, has at 
length made its appearance. We hope at 
an early day to devote space to a thorough 
consideratior) of it ; at present we confine 
ourselves to announcing its appearance. 
All those who wish to see the first great 
work of Philosophy which undertook to sat- 
isfy the demand for a strictly scientific 
form, should obtain this book and study 
it thoroughly, in connection with Kant's 
"Critique of Pure Reason." Whatever one 
may ultimately conclude as to the validity 
of Fichte's labors as final statements of the 
iiroblem, he must always acknowledge a 
great debt to those labors, for upon their 
basis all that is great in later systems of 
Speculative Philosophy rests. Mr. Eroeger 
has shown, in a remarkable degree, that rare 
command of style which is able to array the 



members of a long sentence so as to make 
the meaning perspicuous. We are informed 
that he is about to publish a translation of 
Fichte's "Science of Rights." 

Notes ok the Vita Ncova, and Minor 
Poems of Dante, together with "The New 
Life," and many other poems of Dante ; by 
the author of " Remarks on the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare," &c. New York : James Mil- 
ler, 1868. 

This work is full of interest to the one 
who can detect the inner sense of mystic 
writings. We give the titles of some of the 
chapters at the beginning : Chap, i., Notes 
on Pythagoras; chap, ii.. Notes on Boe- 
thius; chap, iii.. Notes on the Veil over the 
Face of Moses ; chap, iv.. Notes on Per- 
sonification; chap, v.. Notes on Philosophy 
— as a Lady; chap, vi.. Notes on the Mean- 
ing of Number Nine. 

Since the days of Goethe, we do not re- 
member a writer who possesses a more 
luminous style, or one so calm and genial 
while full of persuasion. 



